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Burpee’s Garden Book for 1933 is 
ready. Write today for your free 
copy. It is a complete 


garden handbowk, de- 
scribing all best flow- 
ers and vegetables. 
152 varieties NEW 
this year. Low prices. 
Packed with valuable 
4 gardening informa- 
tion. Over a million 
h gardeners depend 

upon it every year. 












rpee’s guar- 
 anteed seeds andbe 
sure of the most 
satisfactory re- 
sults. Burpee’ 

« have been 
famous for 58 
years as the best 
that grow. They 
are tested yd parity and vitality. 
Send the counon or a postcard r your free 

oC 





‘ 70°9 Card . 
Please send me free Lurpec 1923 Garden Dock. 





WINDOW nen 


35 inches long $ 


Will fit GSA ZAZA) 


inches high 

nearly all stock size Gi | 
windows Use room Ss et Y 4 
heat. Suitable for small Lit | | | | 
potted plants ‘oie re ee ¥ Bil 
flat trays for seedlings Lag) 

An investment, adding 

to the value of the 

home. A splendid edu- 

cational feature for children. A practical conse:va 
tory. Not a toy. Ask for large circular. $12 
C.O.D., or $11 cash with order. Express prepaid. 


MATHEWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
BELFAST, MAINE 


ORCHIDS 


For Fall blooming—Fine strong, well estab- 
lished plants in sheath and spike. 





Cattleya Fabia and Oncidium Varicosum 
Rogersi also many others in variety. Write 
for particulars. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 
Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 


West Orange New Jersey 








New York, N. Y. 


® 
Inc. 
Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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Garden Work for Early January , 
aK 
O NOT burn Christmas trees and evergreen boughs. Use them for 
covering perennials, roses and other plantings around the home. 
They will prevent thawing and drying winds from doing their injurious 
work. 

Remember the birds. Bread crumbs, suet and other food placed in a 
sheltered spot in the backyard may save a songster for next Spring and 
Summer. 

A little salt on icy steps and walks may save a broken arm or leg, but 
be careful not to overdo the use of salt next to lawn or shrubbery. 

Paint gypsy moth egg clusters with creosote. ‘This is an easy way to 
reduce the number of these pests. 

Spray the evergreen bittersweet (Euonymus radicans vegetus) with 
an oil spray combined with a nicotine preparation if the presence of 
euonymus scale has been discovered. This pest is becoming rather com- 
mon in the North. 

Trim the grape vines. 
weather is favorable. 

Prune the fruit trees, but do not overdo it. The present tendency 
is to do much less cutting than formerly. Of course dead limbs, limbs 
that chafe and cross and those broken by storms must be removed. If 
severe heading in is needed, let a little be done each year. 
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This work can be done at any time that the 
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The NEW 
“BOOK for GARDEN LOVERS” 


Schling’s great garden annual for 1933 — 
brimful of the latest and most charming 
flower novelties exclusive with Schling and 
richly illustrated. Send today for this glorious 
treasure house of garden lore—35c a copy! 


TITHONIA 
—Golden flower of 
the Incas — Intro- 
duced by Schling last 
year. A superb ex- 
otic 8-10 ft. high 
with deeply indented 
foliage covered with 
gorgeous flowers of 
brilliant orange-scar- 
let withgoldand black 
tufted centres. Splen- 
did background. 
PACKET—75c 


NEW ANNUAL CANTERBURY BELL 
—This new strain of these lovely flowers, can 
now be enjoyed most any time of the year. 
Bloom from seed in less than 6 months, 2-212 
ft. tall, bearing 6 to 8 spikes of beautiful bloom. 

PACKET—50c 


MARIGOLD — Guinea Gold — With its 
loosely formed petals of brilliant orange flushed 
with gold, garden enthusiasts will welcome 
this delightfully new and different type. Mari- 
gold odor is almost imperceptible. 
PA 


CKET—25c 
SPECIA The collection $1 00 
of these 3 rare e 
flowers— 


-a $1.50 value—-together with the 
‘Book for Garden Lovers.” 


lings Seeds 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
Madison Ave. near 58th St., N. Y. City 








TITHONIA 











WANTED 
A GARDEN CLUB MEMBER 
in each community as agent for 
S-L-N PLANT STAKES and LABELS 
Send $3.00 for set of samples 
A splendid PIN MONEY proposition 
KENBILL, INC. 


80 Boylston Street Boston 








RICHARD McFADDEN 


Champion Breeder and Exhibitor of 
BORDER FANCY CANARIES 
“Queenie” Best Bird in Boston Show 1932 
“You May as Well Have the Best” 
Hear my prize singers at Flower Show 
Telephone: University 1771 


7 Gibson Street Cambridge, Mass. 








‘Bird Feeding ‘Pays 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you would 
begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds to your garden 
and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. Now here is a 
new device and a new offer. THE CAPE COD FEEDER, 
attractive to birds and people, white with green roof, hangs 
upon any nail anywhere, holds much food dry and safe and 
feeds it to the birds as needed. It has a special suet holder. It 
works for you a long time without refilling. 

SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod feeder 
accompanied by check for $5——a very low price for so attractive 
and durable a device—lI will mail the feeder and five pounds of 
my Special Mixture bird food—the only really satisfactory, 
balanced-ration bird food—without further charge; all for $5. 
Write now to 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 Washington Street Canton, Massachusetts 








The Cape Cod Feeder 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Coming Lectures in Boston 


R. B. Y. MORRISON of the Bureau of Plant Industry 

in Washington, D. C., is to lecture at Horticultural 

Hall in Boston at 3 p.m. on Thursday, January 12, his sub- 

ject being ‘‘New and Rare Plants.’’ Mr. Morrison is an 

unusually good speaker and has many attractive slides. This 

lecture will be given under the auspices of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society, the members of which will be admitted 

free. A nominal charge of 35 cents will be made to non- 
members. 

Mrs. Helen M. Fox of Peekskill, N. Y., will give a lecture 
in Horticultural Hall in February, the date to be announced 
later. Mrs. Fox will discuss lilies and the lecture is made pos- 
sible by a special fund for the advancement of lily culture 
established by Mr. W. N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., who is 
a noted expert on lilies. 


Better Grapes From Grafted Vines 


Grafted vines of such common varieties of grapes as 
Catawba, Campbell, Concord, Delaware, Iona, Niagara and 
Worden after 17 years in the vineyards of the state experiment 
station at Geneva, N. Y., continue to give marked increases 
in yield and greatly improved quality 


Horticultural Society. Robert S. Sturtevant, formerly director 
of the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture, and at 
present affiliated with the Simmons College School of Land- 
scape Architecture, will be the instructor. The course will meet 
on eight successive Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. beginning January 
24, at Horticultural Hall. The course charge is four dollars. 

Mr. Sturtevant, who has lectured widely before groups of 
garden lovers throughout New England, is conversant with 
the practical problems which confront the amateur in land- 
scape work. In this course he plans to offer workable sug- 
gestions for the development of small estates, in plan, in 
planting, and-in maintenance. The course is intended espe- 
cially for men and women who have had little experience in 
planning but who have a keen interest in the making of a 
home out-of-doors. 


American Iris Society Election 


It is announced that the American Iris Society has elected 
the following directors: John C. Wister of Germantown, 
B. Y. Morrison of Washington, D. C., Mrs. J. Edgar Hires 
of Ardmore, Pa., and F. B. Mead of Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
ballot was taken by mail. Mr. Morrison is the only new name 

on the list, the other directors having 





of fruit over those from own-rooted f se 
vines growing alongside. The cost of | 
grafted vines is still high and the |} 
profitable use of grafted stock by the | 
commercial grape grower is dependent 
upon several factors, but there is 
no question about the advantage of 
grafted vines for the home planting. 

In grafting the grape there is a time 
and a way, not so particular as many 
believe, but rather more particular 
than in grafting ‘most other fruits. 
‘Grafting American Grapes on Vigor- 
ous Stocks’ is the title of a bulletin, 
a copy of which may be had free of 
charge, together with a circular on 
grafting, upon request to the Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


| Jan. 


and Pennsylvania 


Brooks, Shields, Pa. 
Amateurs’ Course in 


Home Landscaping 


A new course of eight lectures in 
landscape gardening design and 
planting for the small home is offered 
this Winter by the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education's 
University Extension Division in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts 


Feb. 


University, Va. 





Courses for Judges and 


Exhibitors 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, at 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
10-13. Chairman, Mrs. Jerome W. 
Coombs, 11 Gorham Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey. 
Jan. 23-26, at Hotel Suburban, East Orange. 
Chairman, Mrs. Arthur M. Decker, 200 
Summit Ave., Summit. 


Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 
Horticultural 
Jan. 23-26, at 1600 Arch Street in Philadel- 
phia and the Kaufmann department store in 
Pittsburgh. Chairman of the Philadelphia 
course, Mrs. J. V. Hare, Trevose, Pa. Chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh course, Mrs. F. F. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 
and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston. Jan. 31 and 
1 and 2. Chairman, Mrs. Harlan P. 
Kelsey, Jr., East Boxford. 

Garden Club of Virginia. March 8-10, 
at the Blue Ridge Club, Charlottesville. 
Chairman, Mrs. George Austen, Rugby. Rd., 


been re-elected. Mr. Morrison is con- 
nected with the Bureau of Plant in- 
dustry in Washington and is editor of 
the National Horticultural Magazine. 


The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Executive Council of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, held 
on December 21, the following officers 
were unanimously re-elected to serve 
in 1933: President, Mr. C. Frederick 
C. Stout of Ardmore; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd and Mr. 
William J. Serrill of Haverford; 
secretary, Mr. John C. Wister of 
Germantown; treasurer, Mr. Samuel 
S. Pennock of Landsdowne. 

In addition to the officers, the 
executive council is made up of the 
following members, one of whom, 
Mr. William Warner Harper of 
Chestnut Hil!, was elected at the 


Society. 


December meeting; Mr. Morris R. 
Bockius, Germantown; Mr. W. Atlee 
Burpee, Jr., Philadelphia; Mr. Fitz 
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William T. Elliott, Ardmore; Mr. George L. Farnum, Media; 
Mr. Fairman Rogers Furness, Media; Mr. John P. Habermehl, 
Philadelphia; Mr. Jay V. Hare, Trevose; Mrs. J. Norman 
Henry, Gladwyne; Mr. J. Franklin McFadden, Rosemont; 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg; Mr. Alexander Mac- 
Leod, Villa Nova; Mrs. Thomas Newhall, Ithan; Mrs. Arthur 
H. Scott, Media; Mr. W. Hinckle Smith, Bryn Mawr. 


THE ANCIENT AND HUGE WYE OAK 


PICTURE in a recent issue of Horticulture of an oak in 

Massachusetts suggests that your readers might be inter- 
ested in an oak the writer saw on a recent trip to the eastern 
shores of Maryland—truly a tree paradise where glorious 
magnolias, hollies, maples, black walnuts, persimmons, 
pecans and oaks grow to a size and perfection rarely found 
elsewhere. The early settlers introduced many trees from their 
English homeland and, as the two climates are similar, these 
immigrants found a favorable environment. 

Someone suggested that we should see the ‘““Wye Oak.’’ 
Approaching the village of Wye Mills there seemed to be on 
our left a grove of oaks, but on closer acquaintance the grove 
resolved itself into one tree. Almost the first reaction on seeing 
it is to exclaim: ‘“There isn’t any such tree.” 

The late Professor Charles S. Sargent said that this was 
the finest and largest white oak that he had ever seen. The 
symmetry of its spread, the perfection of its foliage, its rugged 
bark and huge limbs leave one speechless. It is overpowering 
in its perfection of beauty. The large glossy leaves showed 
not a trace of wind or insect injury, nor was there a dead 
twig or branch on any part of it. It seemed nothing less than 
miraculous that the huge limbs, growing almost horizontally 
from the main trunk, could support themselves for a length 
of almost 85 feet, for the entire spread of the tree is 165 feet. 





«(Upper), 7 he 600-gear Old Wye Oak Has g.Spread of 165 Feet 
ve Gk owen) The: s bed Is 18 Peer Thtotgh? Tee feet Above Ground 
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Its height is 95 feet and the circumference four and one-half 
feet from the ground is 27 feet and eight inches. The diameter 
two feet from the ground is 18 feet. This last measurement is 
due to the extraordinary buttressing that the tree has had to 
do in order to support itself. 

The accompanying pictures only faintly portray the im- 
pressiveness of the tree’s beauty and strength. One can hardly 
believe that a tree estimated to be over 600 years old can still 
retain the vigor and beauty of a young tree. The owner of 
this remarkable tree showed us every courtesy and told us its 
history, and while he has taken every care possible within his 
means, such an historic tree should be owned by the state or 
some organization that can protect its future. Easily reached 
from the North Atlantic seaboard, the Wye Oak should be a 
Mecca for tree lovers. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE FRITILLARIAS 


eo dclnagning 9 in over a hundred species and varieties are 
known to English gardens, but few will be found in 
America. They are the subject of several articles in the ‘Lily 
Year Book”’ of the Royal Horticultural Society. Although 
the American species are becoming better known, the most 
popular kinds still are the crown imperial, Fritillaria tmpert- 
alis, and the Guinea-hen flower or checkered lily, F. meleagris. 
There are other kinds, however, very well worth considering 
as, for instance, the major varieties of the crown imperial, 
maxima red and yellow. There are also named varieties to 
select from, Aurora being orange, and Crown-upon-Crown, 
orange-red. 

Unfortunately, the crown imperial, which grows to a 
height of three or four feet, is not a good plant for the highly 
cultivated garden. It seems to grow very well in a heavy soil, 
the surface of which is rarely disturbed. An English corre- 
spondent has found that “‘hoeing and forking over is fatal. 
Plant in heavy loam mixed with clay and ram or tread the 
soil well when the spikes are developed.’’ A pretty story is 
told about this plant: ‘‘It was the only flower‘to remain erect 
on the Via Crucis, since when it has been condemned to bow 
its head while the unshed tears tremble on the petals.” 


Another fritillaria of similar habit is F. camschatcensis from eastern 
Siberia, Mongolia and Japan. The broad leaves are arranged in whorls, and 
the large flowers, five or six in number, are semi-erect and open wide at the 
mouth; they are so dark a purple as to be nearly black; hence the native 
name ““The Black Sarana.’’ This is a plant which flowers in May and is to 
be found in many old gardens, where it disappears from time to time only to 
come up again much to the surprise of the owner. It grows well in a moraine, 
and as long as it is undisturbed has no objection to being overgrown. 


It has been found advisable in England to grow many of 
the Turkestan and Californian species in a coldframe so that 
as soon as the growth that starts early in the Spring has ma- 
tured and the plants have died down, the sash may be put on 
and the soil baked throughout the Summer and Autumn. 
Nevertheless, species like F. plurtflora, F. recurva and F. 
camschatcensis do remarkably well in gritty and stony soil. 
Many fritillarias set seed freely and it germinates in six 
months or less. Seedlings make their way to the bottom of 
the pot, and the best bulbs are to be found among the crocks. 
Seedlings often take six or seven years to reach the flowering 
stage. 


A JAPANESE ROCK-SAXIFRAGE 


ANAKAEA RADICANS, a native of Japan, has leathery 

green leaves which are slightly toothed and has four-inch 
stalks of white flowers much like an astilbe blossom. It sends 
out tiny thread-like runners that are not pervasive enough to 
choke small plants near it. It seems to be a very desirable 
plant for a cool shady spot where it can have a peaty soil or 
one with much leaf mold. 

—Florence T. Allen. 

Worcester, Mass. 





jp STING THE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


\ spite of many rainless weeks last Summer, the 1932 
i chrysanthemum display was glorious. Having disposed of 

my Rhode Island collection when I came to Pennsylvania 
last year, it was necessary to begin all over again. Nearly 100 
varieties were collected last Spring. There are great improve- 
ments in some of the newer ‘‘mums’’—earlier blooming pe- 
riods, new colors, and better plants. Some of the new shades 
are exquisite. 

Through an oversight, I neglected to get plants of Aladdin, 
but with the wonderful Early Bronze opening its flowers on 
September 17 and remaining a mass of bloom until frost, we 
had a splendid show early enough. Early Bronze has a com- 
pact plant 12 to 15 inches high. It makes a lovely low hedge 
and the bronzy yellow, pompon flowers have excellent form. 

This was not the earliest, however, as September Queen, a 
large white decorative, first opened its flowers on August 14, 
and was followed by Weston’s English introduction, Donald 
Wells, the next day, August 15. This white flower has several 
rows of petals and a large yellow center. It is in a class by itself. 

Three varieties, besides Early Bronze, began their display 
in September—Kitty Riches, a pink single, on September 11; 
Gold Lace, a splendid, big, bushy plant which actually covers 
itself with one-inch yellow daisies; and C. morifolium, a 
species from China, which is one of the ancestors of all chrys- 
anthemums. The species makes a low sprawly plant covered 
with one-inch, lavender-pink, single flowers of great charm. 
It is not hardy, but can be carried over in a frame. Both Gold 
Lace and C. morifolium bloomed on September 17. 

Barbara Cumming, which usually blooms some weeks 
earlier, opened on October 1. It is the best of the large yellows. 
From this date until late November, there were new varieties 
opening almost every day, the best of them appearing in the 
following order: 

May Ellen, a pale pink anemone 

Sonoma, large-flowered bronze 

Jean Cumming, white decorative 

Glada, lavender-pink decorative 

La Somme, a large flower of mauve pink with a golden center 
Zaza, orange decorative 

October Girl, pink decorative 

Jean Treadway, pink decorative 

Provence, pink and white with a touch of gold 
Ruth Hatton, white pompon 

Muldoon, amaranth pompon 

Daybreak, pink single 

Eden, rose-pink decorative 

Frances Whittlesey, rich, bronzy garnet decorative 
October Dawn, shell-pink decorative 

Vivid, large-flowered red 

Winnetka, large shaggy white 

R. Marion Hatton, yellow pompon 

Yellow Gem, small yellow pompon 

Ganna, large flower, deep rose 

Golden Queen, large shaggy yellow 

Golden Oriole, single, yellow 

Buff Beauty, single, bronzy buff 

Dainty, single, yellow 

Uvalda, large white pompon 

Champaign, wine-red decorative 

Ruth Cumming, bronzy terra-cotta decorative 
Cometo, pink pompon 

Mrs. Lillian Birchard, pink pompon 

Silver Ball, silvery white pompon 

Mrs. J. Willis Martin, crushed strawberry decorative 
Attraction, pale rose single 

Brilliant, rosy carmine single 

Dazzler, bright red single. 

Many of these have been described before but they are 
included in this list because they are still worth having. 

Jean Treadway, among the very new varieties, pleased me 
greatly. When first opening, it has a striking garnet eye which 
gradually disappears and the bloom develops into the most 
brilliant shell-pink that I have seen in garden chrysanthemums. 

Jean Cumming, Ruth Hatton and Silver Ball are the three 
finest whites I have ever grown. The silvery white spheres of 
Silver Ball were especially lovely. Daybreak is a ‘‘find’’ because 
it gives us the beauty of Seashell and Mrs. W. E. Buckingham 
two weeks earlier. 





Jean Treadway, a New Shell-Pink Hardy Chrysanthemum 
With a Garnet Eye 


The flashy Vivid is very striking, too much so to be near 
pinks or other reds. I must say a word for Provence, one of 
the oldest ‘‘mums”’ in commerce. The blend of pink, white 
and gold is so beautiful that there is as yet nothing to take 
its place. 

Except for the “‘buttons’’ which rarely bloom before late 
October, or early November, October 20 seems late enough, 
so I have not mentioned any that were not making a good 
showing by that date. Catalogues are full of varieties that 
rarely bloom before heavy frosts in the North, but I am trying 
to find worth-while varieties which are reasonably hardy and 
will give us a good display before killed by frost. 

Of the button varieties, Bright Eyes pleased me most. It 
is deep maroon in the bud, but as the outer petals push away, 
they become dainty blush. This is the color of the flower when 
it is fully open but the maroon eye lasts a long time. Nio, a 
grayish shade with a dark center, Little Barber, brownish red, 
Ethel, red, Metzi, yellow with a red center, and White Midget, 
were all attractive. On Thanksgiving day, the old reliable 
kind, Baby, had flowers in good condition after recent night 
temperatures as low as 20 degrees. 

The most interesting new plants tested last year were some 
hybrids of hardy chrysanthemums and the Korean daisy, C. 
koreanum. They are single, and introduce new shades of old 
rose, pale burnt oranges, “‘different’’ pinks and wonderful 
reds and they bloomed early in October. They came to me 
under numbers but I understand that at least one or two of 
them are to be offered this Spring as ‘‘Korean hybrids.”’ 

Hybrids of the shasta daisy and hardy chrysanthemums 
are also under test. They are going to be worth while, but.we 
shall have to wait another year or so before they are introduced. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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STARTING BONFIRES ON WET DAYS 


EAR Sir—lIn the November 15 issue of Horticulture is 
D an article on ‘“‘How to Build a Bonfire’ which in my 
opinion contains some dangerous advice. No one should build 
2 bonfire at a time when things are so dry that the fire can be 
started with the use of a few newspapers. The article suggests 
holding up a wet finger to see which way the wind is from. 
It is doubly dangerous to start a brush fire on a windy day. 

The only time to start a brush fire is on a rainy day or 
when there is a light fall of snow. This may sound rather 
dubious, but I never light up a pile of brush except on a rainy 
day when there is a good downfall so that all the grass and 
brush is wet. 

Any brush or rubbish to be burned is piled up in an open 
space. From a local garage I obtain waste motor oil. When 
ready to start the fire I crumple up some newspapers and 
shove them under the edge of the pile and then throw on the 
waste oil. This oil makes such an intense heat that only two 
or three quarts are necessary to burn a large pile of brush on a 
rainy day. With the use of this oil I have burned green wood 
just pruned off the trees. 

The United States Department of Agriculture in one of its 
bulletins says that one should not start a brush fire in the 
country unless there is an inch of snow on the ground. I have 
two knapsack tanks for use if we ever have a fire in the woods. 


—Charles A. Johnson. 
Putnam Valley, N. Y. 


A YELLOW ROCK GARDEN FLOWER 


Bien yellow star grass, Hypoxis hirsuta or erecta, is a native 
representative of the amaryllis family, inhabiting grassy 
meadows. It is an unobtrusive little plant that, although the 
sole member of its genus in America, has numerous relatives 
in South Africa and Australia. While it was of very little use 
as a garden flower in the past, it is very acceptable as a rock 
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Clematis Paniculata as It Appears When Covered With 
Its Feathery-Tailed Fruits 
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garden subject. Its deep yellow flowers, hairy and greenish 
on the outside, are particularly attractive when established at 
the base of the rock garden. A clump planted in deep moder- 
ately rich soil with a boulder or a stratified ledge of rock for 
a background, makes a desirable point of interest in the rock 
garden from April to July. 

As it seldom exceeds six inches in height, it could be a near 
companion to the blue lungwort, Pulmonaria azurea, or the 
dwarf Jacobs ladder, Polemonium reptans. The bulbs are 
about the size of snowdrops and are usually three to four 
inches below the surface. When the grass-like foliage gets 
straggly it can be cut back. 

——R. M. Crocket. 
Cranford, N. J. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA’S BEAUTY 


Ao decorative effect has been experienced at one 
of the entrances to my “Breeze Hill’’ home, in front of 
which two good plants of Clematis paniculata climbing over 
two old stumps have bloomed freely and are now almost 
equally decorative because of the following feathery-tailed 
fruits, if that is the right term to use. These fruits are by no 
means fluffy but include a rich color range and make the 
pointed arch over which they grow brilliantly colorful in the 
afternoon sun. 

It is purely incidental to note that the old stumps on which 
these vines grow are those of once happy hemlocks (Tsuga 
canadensis) choked to death by the smoke fumes of a city 
which maintains a smoke inspector. I had at one time some 
excellent plants of Clematis tangutica, a yellow-flowered sort 
which produced very fluffy and attractive whitish fruits. But 
the paniculata fruits are more desirable. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


QUEER PRANKS OF AN ODD PLANT 


EAR Sir—Mr. Sturgis, in remarking on the peculiar be- 
havior of Jonopsidium acaule (Horticulta&re for Decem- 
ber 15), noted that its self-sown seeds disregarded the follow- 
ing Spring and came up in October. I set out a flat of this 
plant last Spring as an experiment. It lasted only a short time 
and went to seed. I was glad to see it go by, as the flowers 
were a dirty white in color. The spot remained vacant during 
the Summer except for an occasional pallid flower on a disrep- 
utable plant. Some time passed before I saw the spot again, 
but then, to my great surprise, it was covered with a blanket 
of soft lavender flowers on sturdy, compact seedlings—this 
in late October. The location was sheltered and decidedly 
shady. 
—J. F. Whitney. 
Falmouth, Mass. 


FIERY THORNS IN NEW JERSEY 


— recent reference to the fiery thorn, Pyracantha coc- 
cinea, and its superior form, P. lalandi (Horticulture for 
December 1), gives the impression that these beautiful shrubs 
are not especially hardy. I have not tried P. coccinea, but P. 
lalandi has proven perfectly hardy on the side of my house, 
where fully exposed to the north winds. The two plants, 
some 10 feet tall, I have had for eight years and they were 
fully 10 years old when I obtained them. These plants have 
withstood zero once and severe spells of freezing many times, 
but while they lose some leaves, dying back never occurs; the 
fruit is not equal to withstanding hard frost, however. 

I may remark that while Bailey quotes P. lalandi as a form 
of P. coccinea, native of southern Europe and Asia, Johnson 
lists it as Crataegus pyracantha lalandi, no mention being 
made of P. coccinea. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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HE words Vespa crabro sound much like the so-called 

‘hog Latin’’ which children use when they beguile them- 
selves into thinking they are concealing their conversation 
from their elders. In reality, it is the scientific name for the 
“great European hornet,’’ which was introduced to these 
shores some years ago. Little attention was attracted by this 
hornet at first, but now it has become so widespread that 
householders, nurserymen and orchardists are asking for 
means by which to eliminate it or at least to lessen its num- 
bers. If I am correctly informed, this hornet has the bad habit 
of girdling ornamental shrubs and other plants with stout 
stems. It likewise gets into fruit orchards and destroys much 
of the crop. 

If any reader comes across a hornet which is fiercer in ap- 
pearance than any he has seen before and if it has a head 
which is deep russet in color, he may well suspect that he is 
confronted with a specimen of Vespa crabro. If he cares to 
make a closer investigation he may discover black and yellow 
markings on its hairy body, but the creature is so formidable 
looking that the average garden maker does not seek to be- 
come intimately acquainted. 

The nests of the European hornet are usually built in hol- 
low trees or logs but when the creature becomes more or less 
domesticated, it occupies the corner of some out building or 
makes its nests under the eaves of a roof. The nests are filled 
with paper combs in which the broods are reared. 

I am told that the best way to get rid of these hornets is to 
burn sulphur close to the nest. Probably carbon disulphide or 
calcium cyanide would be effective but these should be used 
with great caution because of their dangerous nature. Any 
one of these remedies would be sure to kill all the hornets and 
their brood when the nests are in hollow logs, especially if 
used in the evening. 

Probably there is no better way to get rid of a hornet’s nest 
on the side of a house or under the eaves than to apply a 
stream of water with great force from a hose. The larger the 
stream and the greater the force the better, and this work, too, 
should be done in the evening, perhaps with suitable pro- 
tection in the way of veil and gloves if the operator is appre- 
hensive of a return attack. 


N visiting the florist shops, I find that there is still consider- 
able interest in the ‘‘Chinese evergreen’’ which recently has 
been determined to be botanically Aglaonema modestum (A. 
simplex). This plant became popular with the advent of the 
miniature-garden craze, but it is a good house plant, with- 
standing any amount of abuse. It will even grow in a bottle 
of water. 

Few persons with whom I have talked have ever seen this 
plant in flower. One of my correspondents, however, Miss 
Cadance Meakle of Ridgewood, N. J., has been successful in 
flowering it, as has one of her friends. The plant illustrated 
is in a five- or six-inch pot and has a stem that measures three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. It seems that when the blos- 
soms first unfold they are a paler green than the leaves but 
gradually become whiter as they open, finally being cream- 
white in color. As the blooms age, their tip ends curl over. Then 
they closely resemble Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Each blossom has 
a large pistil that is supplanted by a cluster of green seed pods, 
also like that of a Jack-in-the-Pulpit. This similarity be- 
tween the two plants is natural because both of them are 
aroids. 

The ‘‘Chinese evergreen’ apparently stays in bloom for 
many weeks, because the plant illustrated began to blossom last 
February and still had five blossoms on it at the end of April. 

Readers will undoubtedly discover that a number of these 
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odd foliage plants will occasionally bloom if conditions are 
right. Most plants are more likely to blossom if they have 
remained undisturbed in the same pot for some time. The 
roots become crowded and practically all of the food is gone 
from the soil. When reduced to such circumstances, the plants 
make a valiant effort to perpetuate themselves by flowering 
and setting seed. 


ET us consider Daphne cneorum and the hybrid lupines 
which a Staunton, Va., reader interestingly discusses 
(Horticulture for December 1). On the face of things, Mrs. 
Rawlinson’s success hinges on rather acid soil but since her 
natural soil is on limestone it may be too alkaline. I am not 
familiar with the soil of Maine but general reports indicate 
that in that state lupines, delphiniums and many other peren- 
nials grow in a manner that we, more south, cannot ever hope 
to equal. 

Climate has much to do with plant vigor. Friends in New 
England tell me Daphne cneorum flourishes in full sun but it 
burns out of the ground if not partially shaded in my garden; 
my soil is somewhat acid and the daphne gets no lime. But 
lupines simply will not grow unless given a little lime and 
though the whole of my garden is shaded at some period of 
the day, the best plants are always those most exposed; under 





The “‘Chinese Evergreen’’ in Bloom. The Flower Is at the Left 


trees they are indeed hopeless. Incidentally, the mulch of peat 
moss probably is beneficial in Staunton, Va., because it re- 
tains moisture and keeps the roots cool. I might also remark 
that D. cneorum is just one of those things that may or may 
not stay. In some places it will make enormous clumps; in 
others, one must periodically layer it to ensure holding it. 


HE writer on Christmas gifts (Horticulture for December 

1) should have mentioned that only cold-storage lily of 
the valley pips should be potted up for house use at this time. 
New crop roots now arriving do not force so readily and for 
this reason the professional florists always rely upon cold- 
storage stock to carry them over Christmas. It should also be 
mentioned that an abundance of moisture is essential, al- 
though the roots will grow as readily in moss or peat moss as 
in soil. If once allowed to become dry, the buds will fail to 
open. Lily of the valley is very sensitive. 
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WHEN SCHEDULE MAKERS GO WRONG 


te Sir—I note with pleasure the announcement that 
Boston is to enjoy a school for judging and follow in 
the footsteps of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and many 
other garden centers, but I sincerely hope that it will appeal 
not only to those who desire the prestige which comes from 
acting as judges but to those who may become responsible for 
the schedules of flower shows. I have had the honor of judg- 
ing in divers places and been the recipient of the consequent 
accusation of misjudging to at least an equal extent. Judges 
may be open to criticism and exhibitors may be just “dumb” 
but, in nine cases out of ten, it is the schedule designer who 
is at fault. Carelessness in the statement of a class requirement 
cannot be nullified by a clever exhibitor nor the most con- 
scientious judge armed with a score card. 

In classes calling for a single stalk (or more) of a special 
species the exhibitor may frequently be at fault, not appreciat- 
ing what good culture will develop as a finely shown speci- 
men; but in classes for arrangement, where a bud vase may 
compete with a platter as a flower holder or an acorn with a 
watermelon (this last is a true example), neither judge nor 
exhibitor is to be blamed. Even with the most careful of 
wordings the subtle qualities of a good arrangement are a 
matter of taste, not definition, and I seriously question 
whether even the smallest show would not benefit by more 
classes sharply distinguished in the schedule one from another. 

One cannot differentiate between the judge, the exhibitor, 
and the maker of schedules and each phase of our garden inter- 
est should have its place in any study of the subject. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 


BILL-BOARD MENACE IN NEW JERSEY 


EAR SIR—It is with a feeling akin to horror that mem- 
bers of garden clubs and of Women’s clubs are learning 
of the plans of the New Jersey State Motor Vehicle Com- 
mission to use large ‘‘safety posters’’ on bill-boards along 
state roads. There is danger in attracting attention of drivers 
away from traffic, whether pedestrian or motor operators, and 
off the road, where their attention should be concentrated. 
Great concern is felt also by persons interested in preserv- 
ing roadside beauty, at the information that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter F. Brown is planning to use bill-boards along 
roadsides for advertising the parcel post system. Thousands 
of lovers of the beauty of our rural landscape will be an- 
tagonized to the use of the parcel post by this means. There 
is added menace to traffic by distraction of the drivers’ atten- 
tion from the road. 
—AMrs. Russell Shirrefs. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


The following books have been added to the library of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Japanese gardens, by Mrs. Basil Taylour. 1929. 

Journal, by the International garden club; v. 2, no. 2. 1918. 

Landscape gardening at Princeton, by Beatrix Farrand. 1931. 

Laura’s garden, by Count de Comminges. 1932. 

Lawn making, by O. M. Scott & Sons. 1932. 

Lily yearbook, by the Royal horticultural society. 1932. 

Melody of earth, ed. by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 1930. 

Mesembryanthema, by N. E. Brown and others. 1931. 

Milady’s house plants, by F. E. Palmer. 1929. 

Modern herbal, by Mrs. M. Grieve; 2 v. n. d. 

Modern nursery, by Laurie and Chadwick. 1931. 

My garden of dreams, by A. L. Urban. 1913. 

My kalendar of country delights, by Helen Milman. 1903. 

My roses and how I grew them, by Helen Milman. 1901. 

Native flowers and ferns, by Thomas Meehan; 2 v. 1878-81. 

Old gardens in and about Philadelphia, by J. T. Faris. 1932. 

Our sentimental garden, by A. Castle and E. Castle. 1914. 

Outdoor living room, by Ramsey and Lawrence. 1932. 

Oxford’s college gardens, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 1932. 

Perennial gardens, by H. Stuart Ortloff. 1931. 

Pictures of the floating world, by Amy Lowell. 1928. 

Plants, what they are and what they do, by A. C. Seward. 1932. 

Planning and planting the home garden, by Pauline Murray. 1932. 

Popular dictionary of botanical names and terms, by George Fred- 
erick Zimmer; 2nd ed. n. d. 

Practical floriculture, by Peter Henderson; new ed. 1928. 

Preservation of wild flowers, by E. M. Gress. 1932. 

Prints and plants of old gardens, by Kate Doggett Boggs. 1932. 

Report for the year 1925, by the Bermuda department of agriculture. 

Report for the year 1931, by the Royal horticultural society. 1932. 

Report of the committee on botanical gardens and arboretums, by the 
American association of nurserymen. 1931 

x pe the proceedings . . . by the International botanical congress; 
v. 5. é 

Scented garden, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde; 2nd imp. 1931. 

Sempervivums, by R. Lloyd Praeger. 1932. 

Series of picturesque views of seats of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, ed. by F. O. Morris; 6 v. n. d. 

Shakespeare garden, by Esther Singleton. 1931. 

Smith’s chrysanthemum manual, by E. D. Smith. 1930. 

Spring flowering bulbs, by C. L. Thayer. 1928. 

Success in gardening, by Jessie Frothingham. 1913. 

Success with house plants, by Kift and Hedenberg. 1932. 

Taxonomy of the flowering plants, by A. M. Johnson. 1931. 

Trees; a woodland notebook, by Sir Herbert Maxwell. 1915. 

Trees of Mount Vernon, by Charles Sprague Sargent. 1926. 

Useful plants of the world, by W. N. Clute; 2nd ed. 1932. 

= of the New Jersey pine barrens, by John W. Harshberger. 


x 


A PLAN TO AID UNEMPLOYMENT 


Sw members of the New York chapter of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects have worked out a plan 
whereby they offer their services, without charge, until March 
15, 1933, in an endeavor to help in the relief of unemploy- 
ment during the Winter months. 

Property owners can now make improvements at a greatly 
reduced cost and at the same time help in the relief of unem- 
ployment. To every property owner who will give ten or 
more men, now unemployed, work on his property for six 
days at the rate paid by the local unemployment bureau, a 
member of this chapter will give a visit of consultation or 
supervision without charge, except for traveling expenses. 

If plans are needed they will be prepared at cost. In the 
preparation of plans and for field supervision employment 
will be given to unemployed draftsmen and assistants. Plant 
materials can be obtained at most nurseries at substantial reduc- 
tions in price, which will assist in keeping men employed in 
nurseries. Individuals or groups can combine to obtain the 
services offered. 

Under this plan property owners can develop their land at a 
saving of about 50 per cent; they can have the advice and super- 
vision of a leading landscape architect without charge; they 
can have daily supervision by a landscape architect's trained 
assistant at a price usually paid an ordinary foreman; they can 
have plans made at the actual cost of preparing them; they can 
secure plant material at a substantial discount; and all for the 
purpose of materially helping in the relief of unemployment. 
The chairman of the committee is Annette Hoyt Flanders, 381 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ADDING VARIETY TO THE FLOWER SHOWS 


general. For that reason new classes are constantly being 

sought for, and many shows the coming season will in- 
clude exhibits of submerged gardens, bubble bouquets, terra- 
riums and aquariums. Exhibits of this nature will extend the 
list of competitors, add to the interest of the shows and increase 
the appeal to visitors. 

Submerged flower arrangements, which is perhaps the more 
accurate name for what are often called submerged gardens, 
are simple to make. It is customary to use an oblong or round 
aquarium. Probably the ordinary goldfish bowls are used 
more often than any other kind. When a class for these ex- 
hibits is being made, it may be wise to specify that all the 
containers shall be alike, placing emphasis on arrangement. 
This is not always done, however, and in some instances the 
receptacle is considered an important feature of the exhibit. 
Thus in Georgia, where the garden clubs have been showing 
these submerged gardens for a year or two, the following scale 
of points has been adopted: 


VV ecnera F is the spice of flower shows, as it is of life in 


re cae eee) 8 os bs CONS gS os gine 25 
EPO TREE RO TER TE Oe CET 20 
PSS eer r eee T ee eee 20 
8 ee rey 20 
PEE oot ho Gosek ti bate v dane hues ie 15 

100 


Of course, any garden club is at liberty to modify this scale 
of points to meet local conditions. 

Clear glass and clear water are essentials in preparing a sub- 
merged flower arrangement. Ferns, especially the maidenhair 
fern, and various flowers, even roses and orchids, may be used. 
As a rule, the smaller flowers give the best results. This is 
particularly true when small receptacles are being used. Then 
it is best to depend upon flowers like bachelor’s buttons, 
forget-me-nots, baby’s- 
breath, small ferns, and 
perhaps very small rose 
buds. As indicated by the 
scale of points, color har- 
mony is important, but 
proportion and_ balance 
must be kept in mind. Ac- 
cessories of different kinds 
are sometimes added, but 
they must be used with 
discretion. 

When preparing the ar- 
rangement the operator at- 
taches light weights to the 
flowers to prevent their 
rising to the top. Some of 
the stem holders on the 
market make good weights 
and are easily concealed with ferns or moss. The arrangement 
is completed before the water is added. This water must be 
poured in gently in order that the flowers may not be dis- 
turbed. It is important that the top of the arrangement should 
be at least one-third below the surface of the water. 

Bubble bouquets are simply modified forms of the sub- 
merged garden. A feature has been made of these bubble 
bouquets at recent shows conducted by the Missouri Botanical 
Garden in St. Louis, and the method used in making the 
bouquets has been described in bulletins of that institution. 
It is important to choose flowers which have a definite outline, 
tulips, freesias, violets, small lilies and orchids being ex- 
amples. The purpose should be to have each flower show 
clearly when under water, and single blooms are better than 
combinations. The accompanying illustration shows bubble 
bouquets exhibited in St. Louis. 

Directions for making such bouquets require that the stems 





Bubble Bouquets Exhibited at the St. Louis Botanical Garden 









be wrapped with twine to hold them in position. The ends 
are cut very short and attached by the twine to light weights 
perhaps hidden by bits of moss or by small ferns. The best 
way to proceed is to place the bouquet upright in a deep glass 
dish shaped like a soup plate. This and the bouquet should be 
sunk to the bottom of the tub, both hands being used for the 
purpose. Next the fish globe or other receptacle should be sunk 
in the tub to fill it with water, afterwards being inverted over 
the plate with its bouquet, the entire operation being carried 
on under the water. Then the plate with the receptacle fitted 
over it may be brought to the surface. Any surplus water 
should be allowed to remain around the edges. 

The bubbles, which give this type of bouquet its name, 
should begin to appear in a short time, forming on ali the 
edges of the flowers. By the end of 10 or 12 hours each flower 
and leaf should be edged with them. There should be consid- 
erable depth of water over the flowers in the complete ar- 
rangement and the flowers should not touch the glass. If a 
curved glass receptacle is used, the flowers will, of course, be 
magnified. Sometimes the glassware used by pharmacists is 
employed to advantage in making these bouquets. The sim- 
plest scale of points for a bubble bouquet is as follows: 


Quality of Bubbles .. . as ee 
Arrangement of Flowers 30 
Suitability of Container wey 20 

100 


A terrarium differs but little from the old-fashioned 
Wardian case. It consists of a glass aquarium or some other 
glass receptacle with a glass cover. Many plants of different 
kinds, especially so-called wild plants, may be used to advan- 
tage in a terrarium. A few flowering plants like the small- 
flowered begonias and the greenhouse plant Saintpaulia 
do reasonably well in a 
terrarium. The moisture in 
one of these glass cases is 
retained to such an extent 
that watering is required 
only at long intervals. A 
simple scale of points for 
judging terrariums is made 
up as follows: 


Design and Arrangement 35 
Age and Condition . 
Material Used 25 


Correct and Suitable Labeling 5 


100 


Sometimes, however, a 
much more elaborate scale 
of points is used. The 
Glencoe (Ill.) Garden Club 
allows 20 points for the 
artistic relation of the material to the container and the artistic 
combination of the plants, on the grounds that a container 
may be hideous although the plants may be suited to it. 

Thirty points are allowed for the cultural relation of the 
material to the container. This is based on the necessity of 
using plants suitable for culture in a glass case and of having 
plants which will endure the same conditions of temperature, 
light, and the like. It is also considered that the plants must 
be especially interesting for terrariums as regards form, texture 
and species. Obviously, Wandering Jew would practically 
ruin a terrarium garden and coleus would look out of place, 
although both might be in good condition. 

Thirty points are allowed for condition itself. A judge can 
fairly demand a garden which has been growing a month. He 
can expect plants which are properly rooted and if there are 
flowers, buds, or berries they must be in a healthful condi- 
tion. Finally, 20 points are allowed for distinctiveness and 
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arrangement. This is understood to require a life-like miniature 
without too many ornaments or plants used simply for high 
coloring. Individuality is deemed desirable but exhibits should 
not be bizarre. 

It will be understood, of course, that submerged gardens, 
bubble bouquets, and terrariums need not be confined to 
flower exhibitions. They are just as valuable for use in the 
home and sometimes bubble bouquets make excellent center- 
pieces for a dining-table. Little need 
be said about aquariums except that 
when they are used in a flower show 
exhibit emphasis should be placed on 
the plants which they contain and 
not on the fishes, which under such 
circumstances are to be considered as 
accessories. 


AN EVERGREEN 
DISH GARDEN 


ARLY in October, 1931, I puta 
few common polypody root- 
stocks, Polypodium vulgare, covered 
with ripe spores, and several roots of 
club moss, Lycopodium lucidulum, 
in a plain glazed bowl. First cover- 
ing the bottom of the bowl with 
pebbles, I planted the ferns in ordi- 
nary garden soil and brought them 
into the house with the hope of hav- 
ing a bit of green from the Vermont 
hills during the first part of the 
Winter. 

The result has been amazing. 
Now, over a year later, I have the most luxuriant little garden 
one could wish for. Not once has it been otherwise. The fronds 
are all new and much better looking than their predecessors. 
There are also five tiny babies, which germinated from the 
spores borne on the first fronds in the dish. 

The only attention has been to give a little water when 
the top soil became dry. The plants live in any room, in a 
dark corner or a north or south window. The moss is the 
original moss and has remained as green and natural as when 
found on the rocks with the polypodies. 


STOCKS AND LILIES AS COMPANIONS 


UR regale lilies had a new companion last June, chosen 
after hesitation, but providing a lovely harmony. In- 
stead of the often used contrast in lavender or blue, I grew 
stocks in the variety Belle of Naples. The seeds were sown 
in a flat on January 15.and the plants set out in early April 
after one transplanting. My garden record, with dates of sow- 
ing and flowering, is invaluable when plans of combinations 
are being made. 

The lilies were planted in the Fall and marked with small 
stakes, so that they were protected during the Spring work of 
weeding and interplanting. 

The stocks were chosen for their perfect soft rose hue and 
also because, lasting long in flower, they were certain to 
complement the lilies in bud and blossom. It is a great dis- 
appointment to plan a garden picture and have it appear 
piecemeal, which means, as a picture, not at all. 

Lilies have a way of flowering according to the season and 
may vary several weeks from year to year. With stocks one 
can be sure of blossoms at the chosen time. 

This bed was edged with Dianthus allwoodi in pink and 
the perpetual flowering dianthus Bristol Jewel which lasts 
all the Summer, and in effect is white. I have never experi- 
enced a happier month in the garden than when this bed was 
in flower. (Perhaps I should except primrose time. ) 

The lily buds, long and rosy above the stocks, which were 





The Terrarium in Its Simplest Form 
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already holding up their pink rosettes, were really as lovely as 
the opened trumpets were later. In bud and blossom they 
lasted fully a month, partly because regales vary a little in 
time as well as appearance. I selected seeds from some that had 
heavier and broader petals than the majority and a large box 
of seedlings are breaking ground so lustily that I hope to make 
many combinations with them a couple of years hence. 

Ageratum, self sown from last year, came up among the 
stocks and, following the lilies, 
flowered all Summer. And in late 
November I was still cutting the 
stocks for Thanksgiving and find- 
ing a few blossoms of dianthus. 
The ageratum succumbed to the 
first light frost a few weeks earlier. 
If only this fine annual were hardier 
it would perhaps be our best blue. 
Except for cutting I think there is 
nothing in blue so fine as Convol- 
vulus mauritanicus, which was still 
at its best when this was written, in 
the middle of November. 


The violas, of course, are hardy 
and may be gathered with actual 
benefit to the plants. Maggie Mott 
is quite as pure a blue as one could 
desire and the new variety called 
Radio very near it in color. This is 
a viola which is likely to be widely 
planted. 


—Enmima Williamson. 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


CULTURAL NEEDS OF THE GERBERA 


B theirs gerbera or Transvaal daisy is said to be difficult to 
raise from seed and that the seed should be planted up- 
right. Also, that the fuzzy end should not be broken off. 
Gerbera seeds are like those of the dandelion, with a pappus 
or balloon to provide for distribution of the seed by the 
wind. It is said, too, that an exacting seed soil is required. 
One seed house states on the packet, ““The seed is slow to 
germinate and the culture should not be undertaken unless 
you are willing to take the chances of failure. We can not be 
responsible if you fail.’’ 

The facts are that the seed will germinate in two weeks 
when fresh. In California it reseeds itself in the open. It does 
best in a heavy or clay soil. It germinates and thrives in 60 
degrees temperature and stands light frost. As with some 
primulas and other plants, the germination period lengthens 
as the seed ages. This is an important point and extra care is 
needed with old seed. 


The seed pan should be kept barely moist; otherwise the 
seed rots, and this is the most common cause of failure. The 
seed germinates with two strap-shaped leaves. ‘The soil cover- 
ing should be loose. Sand with either fine peat or fine leaf 
mold, 50-50, is desirable. A quarter-inch covering will main- 
tain uniform moisture. Gerberas are sun loving. Therefore, 
seedlings should be developed in a sunny window or exposure, 
with light shade. The plants bloom in about eight months 
from seed. 


Gerberas should be handled much like pansies, bringing 
into strong light, air, and sun as growth permits. Rich soil 
will give size to the flower. In California they are planted out 
in a western or southern exposure, and near a wall or fence 
for reflected heat. Copious watering during the growing and 
blooming season, and the occasional use of manure water, or 
water with a little fertilizer, will add size to the bloom. 


—Geo. B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 
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CARING FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


he the compost in which house plants are potted remains wet 

longer than it should, the plants should be knocked out 
of the pots to see if the crocks have been clogged with soil so 
as to prevent proper drainage. The crock should be placed 
with the convex side up so that there is a space below which 
will allow surplus water to drain away. If the roots are in 
good condition, simply replace the crock properly and set the 
plant back in the pot. However, if the roots are decayed at the 
tips the plant will need repotting because the soil will be sour. 
With a pointed stick or with the fingers, separate most of the 
soil from the roots. Then repot the plant in a pot just large 
enough to hold the roots comfortably. Avoid over-potting 
at this time of year because this is not the proper season for 
shifting plants from one pot to another. 

Repotted plants, of course, should have a fresh compost 
that is made with two parts of garden loam, one sand and leaf 


mold, although the proportions will vary with the texture 
of the soil. Newly potted plants should not be put in direct 


sunlight for a week or two so that they may become properly | 


established. 
During the Winter all broad-leaved house plants, such as 
aspidistras, rubber plants, dracaenas, and palms, should be 


sponged occasionally to remove dust and grease that settles | 


on the leaves. Even a diluted insecticide may be used which 
will prevent insect pests, such as scales, from making any 
headway. Stir the surface soil in the pots occasionally either 
with a pointed stick or a handy tool, now available, made of 
copper and brass especially for the purpose. 


No fixed rule can be given for watering plants during the | 


Winter. The drainage, size of pot, and weather influence it 
considerably. During bright, sunny weather, plants will need 
more water than during cloudy weather. If aspidistras are 
over-watered, the leaves will turn brown. Succulents and cacti 
can go a week without water but then they should have a 
thorough drenching. Immerse the pot in water for a few 
minutes. The room atmosphere is too dry for many plants 
but this condition can be overcome partly by setting the pots 


in metal trays filled with pebbles or by using some kind of a 
humidifier. 


NOTES ON PROTECTING PLANTS 


oY encase damage can be done to broad-leaved evergreens by 
covering them entirely with burlap, thus shutting out 
the light and air, followed by uncovering them on a bright 
Spring day. It is much more advisable to screen badly exposed 
plants with a windbreak of evergreen boughs bound together 
to make a fence. A very attractive screen is now available that 
is made of straw. Rhododendrons, mountain laurel, andro- 
medas and similar plants should be protected from bright 
sunlight and sharp winds late in the Winter by these barricades. 
Daphne cneorum appreciates a light covering of evergreen 
branches or marsh hay securely fastened over the plants. 

A deep mulch is recommended for newly planted evergreens, 
trees, and shrubs after the ground has frozen. Leaves, straw or 
very coarse stable litter may be used to a depth of ten inches or 
a foot, even beyond the spread of the roots. This mulch, like 


others, should be removed as Spring approaches. With hardy | 


shrubs and trees, the mulch need be only three or four inches 
deep. 


Shrubs that make dense growth may be broken down with | 


snow unless the tops are tied up for the Winter. Strips of bur- 
lap may be used for this purpose. The entire shrub may be 
tied to a stake. Evergreens with several leaders should also be 
tied. Plants located under the eaves where ice may collect may 
best be protected with a slanting shed made of boards erected 
over them. Trained fruit trees, especially those with Southern 
exposures, should be protected with a burlap covering. 


HORTICULTURE 
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GLOWING BEAUTIES FOR 
1933 GARDENS 


CANTERBURY BELL, New Annual. Sow seed in February for August blooms. 
re hi ea sak ee oO 00d OO na eee GOR e OO e O08 Te 6-8 -50 

MARIGOLD, Guinea Gold. A gold medal winner. Semi-double, golden-orange. .35 

MORNING GLORY, Heavenly Blue. An exquisite shade of blue that is 
re ike wc eee ee een whe seen eseesseces 15 


NASTURTIUM, Golden Gleam. Enjoyed a tremendous sale in 1932. 
Folks were fascinated with it. 


rene haw ew o. 68 6.08% O68 bse eR w Oe Soy 0 .25 
PETUNIA, Heavenly Blue. An unusual shade. Very popular. .............. 35 
Fringed Royal Purple. Outstanding in its color. .........0...ceeeeeeees 1.00 
Ramona Strain Dwarf Ruffied Giants. Unsurpassed for bedding. .......... .50 
SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, Isaac House Strain. An exceptional cut flower 
perennial, very little known in America as yet. Mixed colors—white 
Sos ck eee se Sb ae Cha ean wn aeectSeoanves ¢ 35 
VERBENA, Lavender Glory. The most glorious color in Verbenas. ......... .35 


Ask for a Complete Novelty List — It's Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 








H. L. FROST @ CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. _ 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 


PRUNING SURGERY £INSECT CONTROL 








FALL PLANTING IS OVER 


But the BEST TIME of the year for planting large trees is here. 


Ask for our complete list of SPECIMEN EVERGREENS and 
SHADE TREES and our economic way of moving them during the 
Winter months. 


Prices greatly reduced. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 
“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 


= of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 


Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
















@ The Most Beautiful *%& 
Rose of France for 1932 


SOUV. de Mme. C. CHAMBARD 


Its lovely buds of coral and yellow open 
to a fully double flower of coral-rose-pink. 
Monthly blooming. Upright in growth. De- 


liciously fragrant. A perfect cut flower. 


By exclusive arrangement with leading rose growers of 
Europe we are able to offer many novelty Roses for 
1933, including ‘“The Most Beautiful Rose of France for 
1932.’" YOU can have this beauty in YOUR garden this 
coming June. 

Our offerings this year emphasize more than ever that 
the ‘‘Star’’ means quality. Star Roses are selected, care- 
fully graded 2-year-old, field-grown plants—guaranteed 
to bloom or your money back. 


The 1933 Edition of “Star Guide to Good Roses” lists over 200 varieties, 
32 in natural colors—an authentic catalog of new and standard varieties 
of the best Roses. Send for your copy today—It is Free 


THE CONARD-PYLE CoO. RosBT. PyLe, PRES. 
Rose Specialists for 36 Years WeEsT GROVE 290, PA. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








The 1933 Catalog of 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
COLDEST NURSERY 


Will soon be ready to mail 


Lovely Roses, Choice Evergreens 
The finest Shrubs and Trees 
400 varieties of border Perennials 
including 
45 varieties of Peonies 

75 varieties of Irises 
Many named Lupines 
Oriental Poppies, Japanese Iris 
and a 
Rock Garden Department 
with 
300 varieties of true Rock Plants 
May we send you this catalog 
10% discount on early orders 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H Barre, Vermont 


“Grown in the Cold Country: It’s Hardy’”’ 














RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


E ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 





HORTICULTURE 


THE MECONOPSIS IN NEW JERSEY 
F. EMBERLEY (Horticulture for December 1), like 


¢ many others, does not fully realize that climatic condi- 
tions are vastly different, even between New Jersey and the 
New England states. If Meconopsis baileyi has a bad name it 
is because it is a bad subject for many regions, which means 
in most sections of the United States. The reports from those 
who have flowered it are few, and in no instance have I heard 
of anyone growing it as it flourishes in western Scotland, 
where it grows like a weed, reaching three feet to five feet in 
height, the seed being sown in the open. If Mr. Emberley 
had sown as much seed of this meconopsis in as many ways as 
I have—I have no greenhouse—and he lived in New Jersey 
instead of Quebec, he would understand that there is little use 
in trying to grow the blue poppy of Tibet. I have sown this 
meconopsis in Fall and Spring, in frames and in the open, not 
mere packets but ounces of seed. I have secured all the seed 
from England, grower friends sending it as soon as gathered. 

I have seen it germinate like grass in September or October. 
I have seen some of the plants stand through the Winter in a 
protected frame but most of them have died. Thousands more 
have come up in the Spring. I have transplanted them and 
left them alone in a slatted frame but always by the end of 
June they have vanished. I have sown blocks of seed under 
trees in the Fall and lots of seedlings have appeared in the 
Spring but they, too, have vanished. Gardeners and nursery- 
men with glass have easily raised plants and carried them along 
finely up to three-inch pots, but neither they nor the amateurs 
whom I know have got one to the flowering stage; in fact, the 
only instance of good flowering plants that I have heard of 
were grown in the neighborhood of Boston. 

I have grown M. wallicht to the age of two years but 
never have obtained a flower, for just as it was thinking about 
it, phut! and the plants were gone. The only meconopsis I 
have mastered is M. cambrica plena and, so far as I am aware, 
no one else in the East has raised this from seed and flowered 
it two successive years and not until last season did a friend 
in the Northwest report flowering it. It is one of the smallest 
of meconopsis but it is not a Himalayan species, being a 
native of Britain and known as the Welsh poppy. The single 
form is pretty, but the double form, with small, vivid orange 
peony-like flowers, is much more striking. But even this 


species is temperamental. The plants I possess came from seed | 


that laid over a year and not in three years have I been able 
to germinate more seed; seed I was able to save last season, 
sown immediately it was ripe, has shown no germination. 
Assuredly, the meconopsis family is not for everyone. 


Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 


NEMESIAS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


: | "HERE has been some question as to the successful culture 
of nemesias in this country and as I have grown this 











ICKS bardensFloralbuide 


Chasice new vari 
all about wa hy pany “2 
§, colors, giant sizes—including 
© Vicks 


3 cks Rochester Asters. Finest 
Flower and Vegetable seeds, 


Fite 


prices. Write today ‘for this 
s Book. 


125 PLEASANT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 











beautiful annual for several years with excellent success I can 


| say that if handled properly there is no question as to results, 


at least so far as the North Pacific States are concerned. 
For early bloom plant the seed in flats about March 1, 
growing the plants about as one would grow petunias and 


gives flowers about July but the plant soon is through. 

The past few years I have broadcasted the seeds in a spe- 
cially prepared seed bed, in the open ground, about May 1. 
The seed germinates rapidly and when the plants are well up 
I transplant them to beds or borders where they are to bloom. 
The center stalk is pinched off when about three inches high; 
this causes the plant to stool out. 

Grown in this way the plants bloom throughout the Sum- 
mer and last well into the Fall. On the date this is written, 
December 7, I still have some nemesias in bloom. 


—P. E. Stowell. 





| Portland, Ore. 





transplanting to the open bed about May 1. This method | 
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The new 1933 Prt, 

of The Storrs & Harrison 
Co., is filled with good news for 
those who are planning to plant 
this Spring. It features America’s 
finest and most complete assort- 
ment of nursery stock at the low- 











4 prices in our 79 year history. TREES 
ere are many illustrations in 
natural colors; also charts, dia- SHRUSS 
grams and information on plan- ROSES 
ning, planting and care of plants. 
Whatever your Spring planting SEEDS 


plans, this catalog will save you 
money and insure you of highest 
quality nursery stock. 


Write for FREE Copy 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
BOX 414 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














$2 DAHLIA ROOT OFFER $2 


State inspected, guaranteed to please. Prepaid any- 
where in the U. S. A. Five prize winners. Spring 
delivery. Kathleen Norris, Fort Monmouth, Ava- 
lon, Jane Cowl, and Jersey’s Beauty. Culture direc- 
tions with each order. Catalogue of 200 varieties 
for asking. 


Terms: Cash, or 25% deposit—Balance C.O.D. 


DAYTONS DAHLIA GARDENS 
647 N. MAIN STREET, AKRON, OHIO 





THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 








Introducing 
Two Wonder Gladiolus 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE 


and 


SEABROOK WHITE 


Full description of these and many other new 
varieties will be in our new 1933 catalog. 
Please write for it. A fine GLADIOLUS 
COLLECTION of the newer varieties can be 
purchased for either $2.50 or $3.50. Kindly 
refer to our advertisement in the December 
issue. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Lair 350 


VARIETIES 
of the World’s Best 


from which to make 
YOUR SELECTIONS 
at New Low Prices 


Descriptive Catalog on Request 
Ask for Descriptive Circular on the 
“ALL WEATHER” PLANT MARKER 
The most popular garden marker today 
CARSON R. STEWART 
Box 27 BURG HILL, OHIO 
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U Keinbow, in your 


Yes —and though the famous 
“Dreer’s Rainbow” (opposite 
Page 48 of Dreer’s 1933 Garden 
Book) lasts all summer, it, too, 
is “born of the shower and 
colored by the sun”. 


Send now for this “Book of the 
Year” for amateur gardeners. 
Take advantage of its back- 
ground of authority when you 
plan your garden. The Garden 
Book is free on request to those 
interested in vegetable and 
flower seeds, roses, perennial 
plants, etc. 





HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dept.T-1 














The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 


Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





Unusual—Interesting— 


CATALOG 


Different—because it offers only Seeds of Unusual 
Plants, giving possibly the largest available assort- 
ment of Wild Flower and American Alpine Seeds. 


Apply to Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, etc. Write 
for list; take advantage of present prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 


CHERRY MEADOW 
LAVENDER PETUNIA 


A Quaint and Appealing Gift 
PLANTS IN BLOOM FOR 
NEW YEAR’S DAY 


35 cents and 50 cents each 





Cannot be mailed. (Orders are being 

booked, with card and shipping date. 
59 cents additional will prepay the 
express.) 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES 








HORTICULTURE 
HANDBOOK FOR THE SOUTHWEST 


“Gardening in the Southwest,”’ edited by Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs. Pub- 
lished by Southwest Press, Dallas, Texas. Price $2.50. 


i fe Southwest—Texas and adjoining regions of Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Arkansas—has such a wide range 
of climate and soil that it presents a unique problem to ama- 
teur gardeners. For that reason the Texas Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs, with Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs as editor, has 
sponsored ‘‘Gardening in the Southwest,”’ a practical hand- 
book of cultural information. 

Reading casually, one learns that peonies, although difficult 
in the Southwest, will flower well if the roots are set “‘so that 
the dormant buds are covered with earth only to a depth of 
from one-half to one inch.’’ The frost can then get to the 
roots, which is essential. ‘“During the Winter, water the beds 
well about once a month. This moisture takes the place of the 
Winter snows of the East.”’ 

The soil, during July and August, is too hot for trans- 
planting irises in Texas. September is the ideal time to set 
out roots purchased from a distance. Otherwise, June plant- 
ing is recommended, although one should cover the rhizomes 
with a mulch of soil for the Summer, removing the soil cover- 
ing when the rainy season begins. 

In an excellent chapter on roses, November is given as the 
proper planting time, except pot-grown and California-grown 
roses. Pot-grown plants are then in full growth whereas Cali- 
fornia bushes are not acclimatized. Both sorts should be set 
out in the Spring. 

Many persons, both amateur and professional, have con- 
tributed material for this book. In a chapter on ‘‘Pools for 
Delight,’’ by Margaret Scruggs, the warning is given that 
oak leaves contain an acid and tannin that is bad for aquatic 
plants. They should not be used to cover pools for the Win- 
ter, nor should they ever be allowed to remain in the water, 
in her opinion. Elsewhere in the book, this simple control for 
ants in the flower garden is given: ‘Thin rings of asphaltum 
paint surrounding the hill will catch and destroy all ants 
going in or out.”’ 


The notes on native plants are valuable. Chapters on 





| 





shrubs, perennials, annuals, bulbs and special subjects, such | 


as lilies, are good guides to amateurs. John C. Wister has 


contributed a chapter on irises. Marginal sub-headings make | 


the 25 chapters, covering 230 pages, useful for reference 
purposes. There are some rather obvious discrepancies in 
nomenclature, but this is a common fault of many garden 


club publications, and amateur gardeners in the Southwest | 


will find this book to be a very valuable tool, indeed, the only 


guide for this section to be found between covers. 


AN EVERBLOOMING DWARF GEUM 


STARTLING little dwarf named Geum borisi came to 
me from Oregon a year ago. It was blooming in the 
package which enclosed it when it arrived and on November 
26 a heavy frost killed three open flowers and half a dozen 
buds. It has never during its year in my rock garden been 
without at least one open flower and I consider it a real find 


among the newer alpines. Its color is a good orange-red and | 


it is evergreen. 
—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 


A GOOD BUT DIMINUTIVE ASTILBE 
STILBE SIMPLICIFOLIA is a very desirable plant for 


the rock garden and comes easily from seed. It is not over 
four inches in height, with shiny, undivided leaves and a 
typical astilbe bloom of creamy white. There is also a rose- 
colored variety. It needs a cool northern or northeastern ex- 
posure where it will get the sun for only part of the day and 
a fairly moist soil with leaf mold. 


Worcester, Mass. —Florence T. Allen. 
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Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us if your dealer cannot 








supply your requirements. 
Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray .. . 
centrated general purpose contact spray... 
tive against the most viruler: insects .. . 


the leading con- 
eff ec- 
used 
with absolute safety and effectiveness by estates, 
commercial growers and small home gardeners for 


many seasons . . . has the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of officers and members of the Garden Club 
of America. Keep your plants sprayed—one sea- 
son's neglect may ruin years of growth! 


Improved Miscible Oil for Dormant and 
Delayed Dormant Spraying of Deciduous 
and Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs and 
Evergreens. 

WILSON’S SCALE-O is scientifically blended for 
the control of a great variety of scale insects. 
While cleaning up scale infestations it also eradi- 
cates over-wintering eggs, larvae and adults of 
many other important insects, assists in the control 
of fungus troubles and allows the trees and shrubs 
to make a vigorous, healthy and productive growth. 

SOIL-0-GAS 

The modern soil fumigating dust for greenhouse 
and general outside use. WILSON’S SOIL-O-GAS 
possesses remarkable properties for controlling sub- 


; Surface insects. Replaces Bi-Sulphide of Carbon 


and other gaseous and often harmful liquids. 
Send for 1933 catalog... it fully describes the 
most complete line of insecticides ever offered. 


Dept. E-12 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 

West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 

— 








Bobbink & Atkins 


“sy 


SWZ 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


Rutherford, New Jersey 








CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
MILTON DELAWARE 


J 








Four Pamphlets 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 
follows: 


Begonias and Their Culture 50c 


House Plants and How to 


Grow Them ........... 25¢ 
Rock Gardens and What to 

Grow in Them ......... 25c¢ 
Grape Culture ... 10 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or stamps 




















GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


Rock gardening, a subject of 


prime interest today, is dis- 
cussed in every issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle in a spe- 
cial department and in feature 
articles. The information pre- 
sented is up to-date, practical 
and authentic. Six issues of this 
dependable garden guide cost 
only $1.00. Single copies 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, weli iliustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from sunny 
Australia. 

Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 

iens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Sixteen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.25 per annum post free. 

Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade only), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 per annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 16 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 16 cents per copy post 
free. Subscription, $2.25 per annum post free. 


Sample copies gratis from the publishers. 
HORTICULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 


Box 1944, G.P.O. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 





GARDEN DIGEST 


—— the ‘‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ —be- 
cause it reports and condenses 
articles of outstanding value 
and timeliness from scores of 
other magazines, books and 
bulletins. Garden Digest is 
your private secretary — al- 
ways watching for the best 
ideas. “‘Clever."’ ‘‘A neces- 
sity.” 

Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00, 
to Canada, $1.85. Garden Digest, 1315 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 








Flower Grower 
A magazine specially edited 
for gardening enthusiasts. 
Intensely practical, stimulat- 
4 ing and helpful. Tells you all 
about Flowers. Each issue 
} contains more facts on flower 
4 growing than any other mag- 
azine. 

Sample copy 10c. Intro- 
ductory offer — seven 
months $1.00. Address 


FLOWER GROWER 


115 N. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 















Is 
Beienized: 


as the best 


EAT M( MOS! 


his brand > 


‘Suad Fy 
ATKINS & DURBROW In 











177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hancock 0254 








HORTICULTURE 
SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Baake, H. L., & Son. (2616 Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles, Cal.) 
“Bulbs, seeds, plants.” 

Bennett, J. C. (R. M. D. 3, Victoria, B. C., Canada.) “Alpine, rock 
and rare plants, 1932-33.” 

Constable, W. A. (Paddock Wood, Kent, England.) “Lilies, 1932-3.” 

Correvon, H., & Fils. (“Floraire,” Chéne-bourg, Genéve, Suisse.) 
“Plantes, alpines & vivaces, 1933.” 

Diener, Richard. (Oxnard, Cal.) “1933 catalogue.” 

Dixie Rose Nursery. (Tyler, Texas.) “Field-grown, 2-year budded 


roses.” 

Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) (General catalogue, 1932-33.) 

Glen Saint Mary Nursery Co. (Glen Saint Mary, Fla.) (General 
catalogue.) 

Green ae Gardens. (F. S. Flickinger, Richmond Beach, Wash.) 
“Bulbs.” 

Guyencourt Nurseries. (Guyencourt, Del.) “Named hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons.” 

Hagenburger’s Specimen Plant Gardens. (11753 Santa Monica Blvd., 
West Los Angeles, Cal.) “Specialties: Succulents, cacti, ivies.” 


Hallowell Seed Co. (256-258 Market St., San Francisco, Cal.) “An- 
nual garden book, 1933.” 
Hewitt & Co., Ltd. (Solihull, Warickshire, England.) ‘Delphiniums 


and choice perennials.” 

Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Kent, England.) 
tubers.” “Saxatile and alpine plants.” 

Howard & Smith. (Montebello, Cal.) “What and when to plant, 
autumn and winter.” 

Hyde, Alice M. (242 Henry St., N. Y.) (Wildflower 
seeds.) 

Ingwersen, W. E. Th., Ltd. (Birch Farm Nursery, East Grinstead, 
Sussex, England.) (Plant novelties and seeds for 1933.) “Seeds 
from the Himalayas.” 

Jackman, George, & Son. .(Woking Nurseries, Woking, Surrey, Eng- 
land.) “Catalogues of plants, autumn 1932 & spring 1933.” 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) “Seeds, spring 1933.” 

Lager & Hurrell. (Summit, N. J.) “Special offering of orchids.” 

Leonard, A. M., & Son. (Piqua, Ohio.) “Worthwhile flowering 


shrubs.” 
(145 W. 45th St., N. Y., N. Y.) 


“Bulbs and 


Brooklyn, 


Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. “Flowers 
and vegetables, spring, 1933.’ 

Murphey, Mrs. Edith. (Covelo, Cal.) “California wild flowers.” 

Paramount Nurseries. (West Grove, Pa.) “Regal roses.” 

Southern Biological Supply Co. (517 Decatur St., New Orleans, La.) 
“Native Louisiana irises.” 

Stocking, C. H. (532 N. 16th St., San Jose, Cal.) “Roses.” 

Sutton & Sons, Ltd. (Reading, England.) “Sutton’s seeds, 1933.” 

Upton Gardens. (Colorado Springs, Col.) “Rock garden alpines and 
other Colorado native plants.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris ler, 
France.) (Catalogues of seeds of hardy and greenhouse plants, 
trees and shrubs.) 

Wilson, Andrew. (Springfield, N. J.) 


” 


“Tnsecticides, fungicides, 


COTTONSEED MEAL HELPS MUSHROOMS 


TRIKING results in the way of increased yields of mush- 
rooms have followed the use of cottonseed meal as a 


| supplement to the manure ordinarily employed in making the 


compost in which mushrooms are grown, according to a re- 
port for the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. The 
tests do not reveal just why cottonseed meal should prove 
so beneficial, but the fact remains that this product may have 
an important place in mushroom culture. Bulletin No. 546, 
entitled ‘“‘Experiments with Cottonseed Meal in Mushroom 
Culture,’’ may be obtained free from the station at Geneva. 

Success with mushrooms is always uncertain, particularly 
among amateur growers, and it is quite possible that many 
failures are due to defects in the compost which might be 
remedied by the use of cottonseed meal. The material is inex- 
pensive and easily applied. In the Geneva experiments it has 
been mixed with the manure at the beginning of fermentation 


_in the proportion of about 69 pounds to 100 cubic feet of 


unfermented manure, but it remains to be determined what 


| quantity is best to use. 


The station tests were made in a greenhouse where the 
mushrooms were grown under the benches, indicating that 
this space might be utilized to good advantage. The practice 
is not as common as one might expect considering that the 
space under greenhouse benches is usually not utilized for 


_ any other purpose. Perhaps the reason is found in the diffi- 


culty in maintaining in greenhouses the low, even tempera- 


| tures and high humidity required by mushrooms. Naturally, 





the temperature and humidity of the greenhouse are regulated 
to meet the requirements of the principal crop and the mush- 


_ rooms must get along as best they can. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position on private 

estate or commercial greenhouse. A gradu- 

ate of an agricultural school. Three years’ 

experience at the Wellesley College Botany 

pant. E. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Head gardener: Working, single, 20 years 
vf practical experience in all branches of 
gardening and upkeep of entire estate, 
desires position where character and abil- 
ity is required. Al references. Available 
February Ist. F. F. P., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Estate superintendent, winner of several 
sweepstakes and many flower show prizes 
in New York and New Jersey 1932. Also 
Herald-Tribune Community Medal. Excel- 
lent references. Write Robert L. Sell, 
Oceanport, N. J 








Gardener: Experienced in taking care of 
flowers, fruit, lawns, shrubs, greenhouse. 
Seven years in last place. Agricultural 
school training. Four years with prominent 
landscape architect. Capable of taking 
charge. American, 36 years old. Married. 
References. F. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, single, 28 years of age. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outside 
work, including flowers, vegetables, lawns, 
and shrubs. Capable of taking charge of a 
small place or assisting on a large one. B. 
H., Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position: Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in greenhouse and outside work. 
Single, age 42, Scotch. T. C., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. R. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man,, 34, desires position with a 
nursery or greenhouse organization. Grad- 
uate of American Landscape School, also 
have three years’ practical experience in 
nursery work, Can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Willing to locate in any section of 
the country. O., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 28, wishes position as gar- 
dener. Experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, especially on private estates. 
Excellent references. M. E. E., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts State College, wishes a position on 
estate or with commercial establishment. 
Will go anywhere. References furnished. 
J. B. K., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, single, desire s position on a sm all 
estate. Five years’ experience in greenhouse 
work. Experienced also in the care of 
lawns, flowers, and the general upkeep of 
an estate. Excellent references furnished. 
L. N. W., Care of “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Situation wanted: Grower of cut Gowers, 
bedding stock and pot plants wishes a pos 
tion in private or commercial place. Eig! 
years’ experience, age 23, married. Best of 
references. Will go anywhere. Justin W. 
Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 





Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate. 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Care of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertai 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. J. Mc., Ca 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


-« 
@ * 





Head gardener or estate manager: German, 
46, married, no children, desires positio! 
Graduate in Germany, lifetime experien:é 
in all horticultural and agricultural work. 
August Hess, Glenmora, La. 


> 





Young lady desires position in flower shop. 
Floriculture training. Has had previo 
pom in shop work. Best of refer: 
ences. , Care of “Horticulture,” Bos- 
ton, te 


n 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


First Lecture of 1933 Series 
"FLOWER ARRANGEMENT" 


Demonstrated by 


Mrs. C. F. C. Stout, of Ardmore, Pa. 


Tuesday afternoon, January 17, 3 o'clock 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


COURSE FOR FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGES AND EXHIBITORS 


OF NEW YORK 


EVENING LECTURE 
to be held at 


Hotel Madison, Madison Avenue and 
East 58th Street, New York 
January | Ith, 1933 at 8:30 o'clock 


| "INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH 
GARDENS". . . Illustrated 


Mrs. John Walton Paris 





Philadelphia, Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 


Pittsburgh, Auditorium, Kaufmann Depart- | MONTHLY MEETING Subject 
ment Store (cay ene ' -. sr 
Sponsored by at NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


and 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


January 23-26—10:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
—Examination, 2:30 P.M. 


January 26 
$8.00 for course 


$2.50 for individual lectures 


Application (with check) must be made be- 
fore January 15 to Mrs. J. V. Hare, Trevose, | 
Pa., for Philadelphia course, or to Mrs. F. F. | 


January 18th, 1933 at 2:30 o'clock 


"IT IS NOT DIFFICULT TO GROW 
DELPHINIUMS" 


Mrs. Arthur Knapp 


Competitive Classes: 


Professional Vase of Carnations 


Amateur Arrangement of Any Dry 
Material 


Brooks, Shields, Pa., for course in Pittsburgh. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


ENTRIES INVITED 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cA Lecture 


MR. B. Y. MORRISON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12 


Free to Members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Non-Members’ Tickets, 35 Cents 


by 


of 


AT 3 P.M. 











PREVENT 


Iris Root Rot Delphinium Blacks 
Use CUPRO-JABONITE 
Prevents rot and fungus diseases. Dust all 
roots, bulbs, etc., before planting, shipping, 
storing. 1-pound Cans, $1.00 postage paid. 
Ask your dealer or write 


GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CoO. 
1408 W. 9th Street Kansas City, Mo. 





Established 39 Years 


Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Pulverized 
Cow Manure 2.75100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure 2.75 100 lbs. 
Bone Meal 2.50 100 lbs. 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANURE FROM YOUR 
LIGHT SOCKET 
leat the soil with electricity. Quicker germination 

—stronger plants. Everhot Electric Hot Bed Heat- 

are clean, easy to install, never have to be re- 
ced and are inexpensive to operate. Heater for a 
x 6’ bed $4.00; for a 6’x 12’ bed $6.00, parcel 
t prepaid. C.O.D., at slight additional cost, if 
1 wish, 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 
HEATER DIVISION TOLEDO, OHIO 





have come down in 

e. You can buy a real 8x12 ft. glass and eteel 

se, erected, for about $200; one of the new 
Curable ‘‘fly-screen”’ flexible glass for about half. 
If interested in a greenhouse of any kind, write to 


BULLETIN GUILD 
315 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


GREENHOUSES: 52!! greenhouses 


~ 





JULIA A. LATIMER offers an interesting 
ure on “Seed, and how to make them 
grow,” demonstrating by actual planting. 
y other practical Garden Talks. Ten 
Lessons in Gardening. An interesting short 
se for Garden Olub groups. Terms and 
rences on request. Harold Street, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





EXPERIMENTING WITH PENTSTEMONS 


HE clear azure of Pentstemon cyananthus seems almost 

unique among the easily grown perennials, and yet it is 
but a bit darker than its close relatives P. angustifolius (caeru- 
leus), P. brandegei, P. glaber. All form tufts of grayish 
leaves, though those of P. brandegei are not entire and all 
send up their spires of clearest blue. 

In his descriptions Mr. Farrer gives P. angustifolius the 
credit for pale rose flowing into azure and as our seedlings of 
P. brandegei have this habit, I am not sure of the nomencla- 


ture. Either from description or appearance the distinctions 
seem slight but in mass the effect is lush and the coloring so 
delicately variable that one wonders just what would prove 
delightful in combination. They start flowering in June and 
still in mid-July show bits of color. The height ranges up- 
ward to eighteen inches and the spires are so laden with bloom 
that they seem almost clumsy. It is the color, not the form, 
that allures. 

They should be lovely with Lilium tenuifolium, with the 
smaller flowered poppies, particularly the orange of P. alpi- 
num. They are charming with Linaria dalmatica but never 
with lavenders nor any of the fuzzy, less delicate blooms of 
pinks or compositae. 

Although I have had but a few years’ experience they have 
proved hardy and, for a pentstemon, vigorous and permanent 
—surely as reliable as P. barbatus. The basal growth is 
shrubby, the leaves practically evergreen though glaucous 
rather than dark green and most effective as an edging despite 
the flower height. In fact, in a border of pale tints of Shirley 
foxgloves, pink and white canterbury bells and palest del- 
phiniums, a wide edging of these azure pentstemons would be 
of overpowering beauty. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 


LECTURES 


SPECIAL! 


Lecture on Rock Gardening in New Eng- 
land. $10.00 plus travel expense. My usual 
lecture with this title includes a demonstra- 
tion by an assistant. To meet ‘depression 
figures’’ I am offering this special price— 
without a demonstration—for new book- 
ings for the remainder of the current sea- 





son. For those desiring an accompanying 
demonstration by Miss Ida May Perkins a 
special price of $13.50 plus travel expense, 
A demonstration adds much more than the 
increased price indicates. Full list of lec- 


tures on florai arrangement and miniature 
gardens sent on request. DONALD WHITE, 
Wakefield, Mass. 





MES. OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, F.B.H.S., 
35-55 Eightieth St., Jackson Heights, N. Y., 
announces “Flowers from Snow to Snow’ 
(hand-painted slides); “Fall Planting for 
Spring Beauty’; “How Garden Clubs Help 
a Town”; “The Secret of Good Flower 
Shows”; “Beautifying the Home Grounds,” 
(new) illustrated. Terms on request. 





MBS. PRESTON RICE, Kent Hills, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1. The Hardy Garden: Slides 
show spectacular and supplementary bloom 
in actual plantings throughout the season. 
2. The Two-Season Garden: Spring and 
Fall, with ornamental blooming trees and 
shrubs; includes the all-season yellow gar- 
den. 3. Flower Arrangements for the House 
and Well Placed Garden Ornaments. 
(Pools, Wall Fountains, Dry Walls, Bird 
Baths, Gates, Terraces, Seats, Paths, ty 
ures, Garden Houses, etc.) Each lecture is 
illustrated by 100 autochrome slides. 
(Lumiére plate. The new-process natural- 
color photography. Not hand-painted.) 








Lectures illustrated with hand colored 
slides. 1. How to Beautify Home Grounds. 
2. How to Clean Up and Beautify the Com- 
munity. 3. Common Trees—How to Know 
Them. 4. Tree Surgery—Pruning, Spray- 
ing, Grafting, Setting. 5. Forum on Garden- 
ing or Community Beautifying. 6. A LIVA- 
BLE GARDEN. 7. Garden Courses for 
Clubs. A beautifying campaign with talks 
and lectures in all schools and in all parts 
of the city is sure to produce lasting re- 
sults. These lectures are the result of the 
best of training and years of experience. 
An early engagement secures the desired 
date. H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 















NOW is the time to plan your Spring garden—and 
here are Q important books to help you! 


The BACKYARD GARDEN 


This book tells plainly just what to grow and how to handle every crop in order 
to get a maximum yield at a minimum of expense of money, time and labor. Many 
garden books have been written, but never one like this. 


The chapter headings are arranged in such a way that the garden maker can 
immediately turn to the particular subject in which he is interested. He will be 
told why, when and how to lime his garden, how to start early plants in cold- 
frames, how to sow seeds in the house. He will be given all the necessary details 
of cultivating and watering the garden, waging war on the bugs, dealing with 
witch grass and weeds. He will learn how to transplant successfully and how to 
keep a succession of crops throughout the season. 


There are separate chapters on beans, sweet corn, onions, spinach, root crops, peas, 

squashes, celery, tomatoes and other vegetables. One chapter tells of twelve vege- 

tables which are decidedly worthwhile although commonly neglected. $| 50 
. 


10 illustrations, 191 pages, 5x7%. Green cloth 
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r 
# THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers 
‘ Order Form 


s 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
r 
ai the following books by EDWARD 1. FARRINGTON 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


Ernest H. WILSON 
Plant Hunter 


With a 70-page Complete List of His Most Important 
Introductions and Where to Get Them 


Mr. Farrington, ciose friend and co-worker with Dr. Wilson, writes sympatheti- 
cally, sanely and without fulsome eulogy. His narrative moves rapidly. He tells 
something of Wilson’s dangerous adventures, hairbreadth escapes, perils and 
privations, failures and successes. There is much, too, of the later years of Dr. 
Wilson’s life. 


There is a complete list of the plants which Dr. Wilson himself considered worth- 
while. Each of these plants is briefly described, with its height, its general classifi- 
cation and its ability to endure a northern climate. The book, therefore, becomes 
a guide to Dr. Wilson’s available material, as well as being the romantic story 
of his remarkable life. All plant lovers will want to read it. 

31 illustrations, 218 pages, 5¥2*x8%. Light and dark green cloth 


Both books are by 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
Editor of “Horticulture” 








SuTTON’s OSTRICH 





BT Py Ty 
Ney Gladiglus 
Catalogue 

Ly 

Never before have such wonderfully 

beautiful Gladioli been offered at 

such amazingly low prices. Learn to 

your own pleasure and satisfaction 

why Kunderd 

Gladioli stand 

supreme. Learn, 

too, why Kun- 

derd originations 

have won more 

prizes in more 

shows, under 

more judges, 

than all other 

Gladioli in the 

world combined. 

The experience 

and experiments 

of 40 years are 

united in these 

new varieties. 

Kunderd bulbs, 

free from thrips 

and diseases, pro- 

duce the finest 


spikes of the most 
perfect blossoms. 


This New 
Catalog Is 


Sent FREE 


This new book 
completely de- 
scribes the world’s outstanding Gladioli. It 
tells you how you can grow the Kunderd 
introductions in your own garden. Avoid dis- 
appointments. Buy Kunderd bulbs. Prices amaz- 
ingly low this year. Send for the catalog, using 
the coupon. 
See SS SS SS SS SS eS eS eee ee 
A. E. KUNDERD 
280 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind. 


Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus book for 
1933——FREE. 


Name 


1932 Year Book 


Street or R.F.D. 


Box 245 C 











City 


The Fischer Color Chart 


All Free to New Members 
of the New England Gladiolus Society 


These two books of about 400 pages in all have most com- 
plete articles on all phases of growing gladiolus and the 
best varieties to grow. A positive method of growing thrip 
free blooms is given. Articles from Australia, England, 
Holland, Germany, Cuba and description of the fields of 
many American growers. Many pictures, some in colors. 
Culture and exhibition. Storage of bulbs and in fact about 
everything that you could wish to know about gladiolus 
will be found in these books. 


The Color Chart shows 108 colors, tints and shades and 
uses a simple system of color names that is easily remem- 
bered. This chart is largely used at the Boston shows. 


Send one dollar for membership and dues to December 31, 
1933. The 1932 book and the color chart will be sent at 
once and the 1933 book as soon as out in February. 


Address, C. W. BROWN, Secretary 


PLuMeE ASTER, 30c and 
20c a packet 


1933 Year Book 


35¢ 


isn't too 
much for 


Sutton’s 1933 Catalogue 


Especially when 35 cents worth of seeds 
(your own choice) is given with every 
order for $3 or more — making the cata- 
logue cost nothing. This big, 200-page 
book is far more than a catalogue. Besides 
listing and illustrating hundreds of varie- 
ties of flowers and vegetables, it is also a 
valuable guide in horticulture. Many illus- 
trations in color show the possibilities of 
Sutton’s Seeds for beautifying your garden. 
Flowers grown from Sutton’s Seeds have 
carried off Gold Medals and other premier 
prizes at the great London Shows as well 
as first awards at flower shows in all parts 
of the world. Sutton’s Seeds are interna- 
tionally known and regarded as the finest 
to be had. Sure to germinate, true to 
name and prolific of bloom, Sutton’s Seeds 
offer a variety that for quality and purity 
of strain are not surpassed. The catalogue 
lists and illustrates them. Mailed postpaid 
for 35 cents (International Money Order). 
Send for it today. When you order $3 
worth of seeds you may select 35 cents 
worth additional, free. Address Sutton & 
Sons, Ltd., Dept. C-5, Reading, England. 


Ashland, Mass. SUTTON’S SEEDS 


























ENGLAND’S BEST 








